lolled on one side, her clasped hands stayed still. The eyes of clouded
green glass closed, and Pavel Pavlovich looked at his sister.

'You will have to look after her,' he whispered. 'Frossia and Elena
Ivanovna will be at the Zabalkansky. I shall fetch them.'

In about twenty minutes he brought Frossia. Paulina Pavlovna had
lifted Lilian off the hard bench, spread a blanket under her, and tucked
a pillow under the unkempt head. Lilian was unconscious. Frossia
glanced at her and ran out of the room.

'Paul,* began Paulina Pavlovna, but he stayed her.

'It is all right. Frossia always knows what to do.'

They had not long to wait. Frossia returned with a neat clean-
shaven man in khaki under a spotless white coat. The man could not
speak Russian, and none of them could understand his French. But
little needed to be said. The man brought in a pile of yellow blankets,
picked up Lilian as though she were a pencil, wrapped her from head to
foot, and carried her out. Frossia followed him. Some time after mid-
night she came to Moyka for the third time, and explained:

'He was an American doctor. I fetched him from Morskaya. They
were all so kind. My English is halting, but they understood me. He
came in a car. They have taken her to Petropavlovsky Hospital. It is
typhus. She must have caught it in the train somewhere. The doctor
gave me a bottle of disinfectant for you,' she brandished a small
package in her hand and uncorked it. 'It smells like formalin. Poor,
poor Lilian ... She was chattering all the way to the hospital. She was
a small child once again, in her mother's arms, and seeing her first
military review. ...'

'Never mind your disinfectant,' said Paulina Pavlovna almost
sharply. 'I have made some nice hot tea for you.'

That autumn came like a lover, slowly, beautifully, each new day
flinging fresh colours on the,city's canvas. There were bleak days,
mournful days, even 'clumsy' days as Frossia called them, but the
wind kept away; in the Summer Gardens the ancient limes were allowed
to go bare in a dignified quiet manner, their copper-crimson leaves
patterning the ground so slowly and gently that it was almost like the
weaving of a carpet. In Peter's Park die old oaks burned deep bronze
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